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S BLINDNESS a sufficient reason for 
pensions from public funds, and is this 
social problem to be solved by reliev- 

‘ing those ,without sight from economic 
»need through money payments? The an- 
- swers to these questions will determine the 
attitude of society to the sightless and will 
‘govern all future programs for the blind. 
Right answers, however, will not be easily 
' reached, for two schools of thought seem to 
»be deeply entrenched. One would answer 
-*Yes”, while the other will say emphati- 
‘cally “No.” 

If recent legislation is any criterion, it 
' would seem as though, for the present, the 
_ “ayes” have it. Despite the efforts of those 
initiating the section in the Social Security 
' Act pertaining to the blind, provision is 
restricted to “money payments to per- 
-manently blind individuals” and. excludes 
permission to use funds under the act for 
diagnosis and restoration of vision, adjust- 
- ment and vocational training, or prevention 
and home-teachinge. The act authorizes 
Federal funds to reimburse States for one 
half of monies paid to blind individuals, 
providing the Federal grant shall not ex- 
ceed $15 for each person. 

While the original section onileds for 
three million dollars, the President re- 
cently has asked for eight million dollars 
for the current year. If appropriated, this 
sum will be doubled by the States. Accom- 
panying the request was a statement that of 
the 100,000 blind persons in this country 
32,000 are now receiving aid and that next 
year 64,000 will receive pensions averag- 
ing $20 a month. This means that the num- 
ber of blind persons receiving financial aid 
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will be doubled in one year and that two 
thirds of the blind will become beneficiaries 
of the Government. The significance of 
these figures lies not in the large number 
of persons involved nor in the ratio receiv- 


ing relief, but in the tremendous increase 


in recent: years. 

Money payments to the blind are com- 
paratively new in this country. The first 
legal provision was in 1888, when New 
York City made it possible for the blind 
to receive “donations.” While Ohio initi- 
ated legislation for State aid in 1898, i 
was not until 1908 that the principle of 
relief from public funds for the blind as 
a class was definitely established. In a 
quarter of a century this principle has 
spread to 26 States and now through Fed- 


_eral subsidy it is the law of the whole land. 
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It is this provision for money payments 
to the blind as a legal right established by 
Federal legislation and funds that makes 
the questions raised at the beginning of this 


article of paramount importance, and im- . 


pels me to give to them emphatic negative 
replies. And in doing so I claim to speak 
as one primarily and genuinely interested 


in blind people. Indeed, it is because of 


my faith in those without sight that I point 
out the peril of pensions which I foresee to 
be the possibility of being set aside from 
the economic life of the nation and isolated 
as beneficiaries of a paternalistic Govern- 
ment. 

One hundred years ago Perkins Institu- 
tion, with which I. ‘am. associated,, ‘was 
founded in Watertown, Massachusetts, on @ 
new principle—that the blind, thfoligh edu: 


cation, could take a contributory ;place ir’ 
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our social and economic life. This princi- 
ple transformed the status of those with- 
out sight from recipients of charity to self- 
respecting citizens. Along with the build- 
ing up of a program of education which 
would sustain the blind in this status, we 
have labored to make the seeing world ac- 
cept the blind man and his ae not be- 
cause of his handicap, but because of the 
sood quality of his handicraft. The record 
shows that we, and other schools for the 
blind guided by this principle, have suc- 
ceeded. Among our former students are 
men and women in many professions and 
walks of life—lawyers, editors, authors, 
musicians, and others equally successful in 
the more humble vocations. Four of our 
people have been knighted by foreign gov- 
ernments. Men without sight have sat, and 
are sitting, in Congress. 

It is equally true that some of our peo- 
ple have not succeeded (but what school 
_has no failures? ) ; and that many today are 
unemployed (as is the.case among all work- 
ing people). In fact, here in Massachusetts 
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one out of four blind adults is receiving 
State aid, but recent figures indicate that 
one out of six of the national population is 
receiving income from governmental 
sources. Temporary relief for the blind 
may be as necessary now as it is for so 
many non-handicapped people, but that is 
a different story from money payments to 
the blind assured by legislation as a per- 
manent right. 

Dr. Harry Best, whose book on The Blind 
is the accepted authority, in writing on 
ways of caring for the adult blind, states 
that the pension should be granted “only as 
a last resort to be accepted when all else 
has failed.” Have we come to the last re- 
sort in caring for those without sight? This 
question is perplexing those who believe 
in the educability of the blind, and it is 
gravely disturbing to intelligent blind men 
and women everywhere. Acceptance of 
the pension as a right established by law 
for persons without sight upsets the prin- 
ciple for which schools like Perkins have 
fought for over a century. It may assure 


the sightless of security but it robs them 


of their self-respect. | 

The problem concerns educators of the 
blind because if this new attitude is to 
prevail, we may have to change our goal 
of equipping for contributory service to 
one which provides the mere rudiments of 
learning, emphasizing avocations to while 
away leisure hours, days, and lives. For 
such preparation we are not justified in 
continuing our present schools with their 
special methods and appliances and _ pro- 
grams of study which bear comparison with 
the best school systems. But, over and 
above equipment and costs, is the under- 
mining of ambition and the frustration of 
the desire of blind people to make places 
for themselves in the seeing world. Those 
of us who are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the educational princi- 
ple of contribution and of building up a 
right attitude on the part of the seeing 
world toward the blind will not lightly 
suffer this change which would bring the 
plight of the blind back to where it was 
a century ago. 


Pensions for the Blind 
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CAMPUS WALK: Upper school girls at Perkins Institution for the Blind at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, walk about the school’s beautiful grounds in their free time. Here they 
are equipped to find their way in the world—sightless, but no objects of charity. 


Tt will be seen that I am not unaware of 
the argument that it is our responsibility 
to keep our people from lowering their 
standards and from accepting pensions ex- 
cept as “a last resort”; but in a time when 
everyone seems to be motivated ase 
by self-getting rather than self-giving, i 
is no easy task to hold the morale of a 
handicapped people above the level of 
those who possess all their faculties. 

I am also aware of the claim that first 
thought in granting “money payments to 
permanently blind individuals” is to allevi- 
ate hardship among the adult blind. With 
69% of those without sight over fifty years 
of age there is unquestioned need for finan- 
cial aid in many cases. But this can be ren- 
dered through the provision for the aged 
in the Social Security Act without the 
necessity of setting the blind apart as a 
group. In fact, the aged blind are being 
transferred from blind relief to Old Age 
Pensions here in Massachusetts where the 
highest pensions in the country were paid 


in 1934. 


Second thought, however, reveals the 
temptation to seek security without strug- 
gle and the opening of the door for special 
privilege to a group appealing to the pub- 
lic but who, in accord with ability and 
training, ought to be enabled to retain their 
self-respect by finding opportunity to ren- 
der their share of service. 

Making opportunity for the blind to use 
the training available and to render con- 
tributory service in the economic world 
lies beyond the field of education and can- 
not be provided by legislation, even though 
each session of Congress sees a. batch of 
bills designed for that purpose. Such pro- 
vision, moreover, would defeat the goal of 
the blind which is to find employment, not 
because they are blind, but because they are 
capable of doing the job. This recognition 
of their ability must come from the em- 
ployers of labor. Until the depression made 
a surplus of workers I must say that en- 
lightened employers in all parts of the 
country were generous in employing blind 
labor. Until recent years we have always 
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been able to place our trained graduates. 
Of course, among the blind there are un- 
employables, but this is not because of lack 
of sight, but through other physical or 
mental disqualifications. And our stand 
now is based upon our confidence in the 
ability of our people to work and our hope 
that conditions will so improve that handi- 
capped labor will have the opportunity to 
demonstrate this ability. 

Our fear, however, is that in the stress of 
the moment and through the trend toward 


' social security, such generous provision for — 


the blind will be made that it will be 
‘claimed as permanent and not considered 
temporary. The peril of this lies first, in 
the possibility that the incentive to work 
will be removed; and second, in the proba- 
bility that employers’ readiness to engage 
the blind will be reduced. The blind per- 
son will say, “I do not have to work, since 
I am entitled to a pension”, and the em- 
ployer will say, “I do not have to employ 
handicapped people because provision for 
their care is made through pensions, for 
which I pay through taxes.” If this hap- 
pens, the last state of the sightless will be 
worse than the first and the Social Security 
Act will be robbed of the good intentions 
of the legislators when they voted “aye” 
for the section providing money payments 


for the blind. 
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In writing as I do on this subject it must 
be understood that I am not objecting to 
the use of public funds. in connection with 
blindness. Blindness is a social problem 
for which there must be social responsi- 
bility. This responsibility, however, is not 
well assumed when it satisfies itself with: 
money payments to blind individuals. 
Large sums of money should be made avail- 
able, but they should not be used entirely 
for pensions to individuals. Those now 
without sight should be cared for accord- 
ing to their incapacity to support them- 
selves under general provision for disa-— 
bility or old age, but not solely because of 
their lack of sight. 

However, there should be generous pro- 
vision of public funds to control and re- 
duce blindness. On the basis of figures 
quoted by Dr. Best, we could afford to 
spend annually fifty million dollars—the 
estimated cost of the loss of sight to the 
economic life of this nation each year— 
toward that end. And it would not be a 
futile expenditure because nearly three 
quarters of all blindness in this country 
can, and ought to be, prevented. Think 
what this would mean in terms of dollars, if 
you will, but do not overlook the hours of 
darkness to which thousands are doomed — 
unless money is generously spent in the 


right way. 
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